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Hospital 
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MOUNT ROYAL 


By Avttan DALe 


Photographs, except where otherwise noted, are by the late Thomas Farmer 


OST towns, when you come to 
think of it, have some partic- 
ular natural companion with 

which one instinctively links their names. 
For the most part they take the form 


of rivers. London has the Thames, 
Paris the Seine, Rome the _ Tiber, 
Washington the Potomac. Or it. may 


be a lake, a harbour, a bit of the open 
sea. Still, as you see, a member of the 
kingdom of water; man seldom 
willingly builds his home away from a 
body of water. He needs it to live: he 
needs it a means of transportation 
and sanitation and power; but his spirit 
also craves it as it craves only one other 
thing in nature. “Unto the hills around 
do I lift up my longing eyes’. Happy 
is the man, happy is the city, that may 
water and 


for 


ais 


look out upon moving up 
unto the hills. Happy, then, is Montreal. 

In all the ages some men have 
harboured the thought that it is a 


mistake to divide nature into animate 
and inanimate; that all things are 
animate: that trees and rivers are living 


in more ways than mere movement; 
that mountains have a_ spirit. that 
broods over and influences the other 


life about it. Whether or not we accept 


the idea, it is a pretty thought that the 
Spirit of Mount Royal has watched over 


and tried to mould the perverse minds 
men. Perhaps it has _ succeeded, 
though there are events in the long 
history of Montreal that leave one in 
some doubt. Perhaps it has merely 
looked down from its high vantage 
point, with approval, or disapproval, or 
mere wonder over human folly. What 
has it seen as the vears and the centuries 
roll by? 

It has seen swarthy Indians build a town 
at its foot and name it Hochelaga. The 
town is circular in form and surrounded 
by a wooden palisade containing galleries 
for defence and a single gate. Within 
the walls are fifty made of 
upright logs with bark roofs. Sleeping 
chambers surround the inside walls, and 
in the centre is a fireplace. Around the 
town are fields of Indian corn. 

One day while the women are pound- 
ing corn into flour in wooden pestles, 
kneading the flour into dough, and 
baking it on flat stones from which the 
fire has been removed, a cry is heard of 
wonder and alarm. Women and children 
crowd through the gate into the town, 
and the warriors rush down to the 
banks of the river. What they see fills 
them with awe and amazement. Strange 
vessels are approaching the shore, driven 
by equally strange men, who use long 


of 


houses 
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of Mount Royal shows its great extent in the heart of the city though not the dominance 


that ts apparent from the ground 


paddles and sit with their backs to the 


bow. The men are covered with curious 
clothing and some _ with = glittering 
armour. It is evident that they are 


superior beings, but they appear to be 
friendly. Therefore the women and 
children are permitted to come down 
from the town and join in welcoming 
the strangers. 

If the Indians were pleased with the 
appearance of the white visitors, the 
latter were equally relieved to find 
themselves among friends instead of 
Hear what Jacques Cartier 
has to say: “There came to meet us 
more than a thousand persons, both 
men, women and children, who gave us 
as good a welcome as ever father gave 
to his son, making great signs of joy; 
for the men danced in one ring, the 
women in another and the children also 
apart by themselves. After this they 
brought us quantities of fish, and of 
their bread which is made of Indian 
corn, throwing so much of it into our 
longboats that it seemed to rain bread’”’. 

Landing on the shore the Indians 
crowded about the gallant sea-captain 


enemies. 


©) Montreal Tourist Bureau. 


and his men and gave them a wonderful 
reception. “The women brought their 
babies in their arms to have the Captain 
and his companions touch them, while 
all held a merry-making which lasted 
more than half an hour. Seeing their 
generosity and friendliness the Captain 
had the women all sit down in a row 
and gave them some tin beads and other 
trifles, and to some of the men he gave 
knives. Then he returned on board the 
longboats to sup and pass the night, 
throughout which the Indians remained 


on the bank of the river, as near the 
longboats as they could get, keeping 
many fires burning all night, and 


dancing and calling out every moment 
aguyase which is their term of salutation 
and joy.” 

At daybreak the following morning 


Cartier and his officers with twenty 
sailors landed and followed a_ well- 
beaten path up to Hochelaga. Here 
they were entertained by the chief 


Agouhanna, who it appears was com- 
pletely paralyzed. He made signs to 
Cartier to touch his hands and legs in 
order that he might be healed. This was 
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Springtime bursts on the 


embarrassing but the Captain thought 
it best to do what he was asked. He 
set about rubbing the chief’s arms and 
legs, whereupon the grateful Agouhanna 


took off his coloured head-cloth and 
handed it to Cartier. 
“At once many sick persons, some 


blind, others with but one eye, others 
lame or impotent and others again so 
extremely old that their eyelids hung 
down to their cheeks, were brought in 
and set down or laid out near the 
Captain, in order that he might lay his 
hands upon them, so that one would 
have thought Christ had come down to 
earth to heal them”’. 

Much moved by the touching faith 
of these people, and feeling his help- 
lessness in the face of such suffering, 
Cartier took out his Bible and read to 
them the 18th and 19th Chapters of the 
Gospel of St. John. “All these poor 
people maintained great silence and 
were wonderfully attentive, looking up 
to heaven and going through the same 
ceremonies they saw us do.”’ Cartier’s 
inability to live up to the faith of the 
Indians in his superhuman powers is 
perhaps not so pathetic as the failure 


mountain with wildflowers of many hues a 
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patch of buttercups. 


of white men all over America to live 
up to their child-like belief in the friend- 
liness and fairness and sense of justice 
of this race of superior beings. 

Having taken leave of Agouhanna, 
Cartier and his men climbed to the 
summit of Mount Royal. It was given 
that name nearly four centuries ago, 
and Cartier could not have thought 
of one more fitting, for there is something 
regally benign about the atmosphere 
of this mountain that watches over the 
destinies of Montreal. Consciously or 
unconsciously this Spirit of the Mountain 
has influenced the people of . Montreal, 
who have steadfastly resisted all at- 
tempts to cheapen or commercialize 
that which, while it was part and parcel 
of their lives, was at the same time an 
object apart, something to look up to. 
Montreal grows always around its 
mountain, but not over it. 

Time moves on its relentless course, 
and the Spirit of Mount Royal sees a 
little white settlement take the place 


of Hochelaga. Francis Parkman tells 
the story of the birth of Montreal. “In 
many of its aspects” he says ‘“‘this 


enterprise of Montreal belonged to the 
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Winter spreads her 
glistening shroud upon 


the mountain and 
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The “Look-Out” 


affords a fine ?t 


vehicular traffic permitted on 


time of the first Crusades. The spirit 
of Godfrey de Bouillon lived again in 
Chomedey de Maisonneuve; and in 
Marguerite Bourgeoys was realized that 
fair ideal of Christian womanhood, a 
flower of the Earth expanding in the 
ravs of Heaven, which soothed with 
gentle influence the wildness of a bar- 
barous age.”’ It was the 17th of May, 
1642, and a little flotilla approached the 
island. With Maisonneuve were Mont- 
magny the Governor of New France, 
Father Vimont, Superior of the missions, 
Jeanne Mance and Madeleine de la 
Peltrie. 

“Maisonneuve sprang ashore, and 
fell on his knees. His followers imitated 
his example; and all joined their voices 
thanksgiving. 
were 
raised on a 


in enthusiastic songs of 
Tents, baggage, arms and 
landed. An altar was 

pleasant spot near at hand; and Made- 
moiselle Mance with Madame de la 
Peltrie decorated it with a taste that 
was the admiration of all beholders. 
Now all the company gathered before 
the shrine. Here stood Vimont, in the 


stores 





intage point and may be reached by the horse-drawn cabs—the 
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Mount Royal 
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rich vestments of his office.”” All kneeled 
in reverent silence as the Host was 
raised aloft. Then Vimont turned and 
said to them: “You are a grain of 
mustard-seed, that shall rise and grow 
till its branches overshadow the earth. 
You are few, but vour work is the work 
of God. His smile is on you, and your 
children shall fill the land.” 

And, says Parkman, who had the rare 
power of using his imagination to inter- 
pret the facts of history, ‘““The afternoon 
waned; the sun sank behind the western 
forest, and twilight came on. Fireflies 
were twinkling over the darkened 
meadow. They caught them, tied them 
with threads into shining festoons, and 
hung them before the altar, where the 
Host remained exposed. Then they 
pitched their tents, lighted their bivouac 
fires, stationed their guards, and lay 
down to rest. Such was the birth-night 
of Montreal.” 

Again the Spirit of the Mountain 
looks down upon the people confided 
to its care. A young officer of the 
garrison, Dollard des Ormeaux, with 
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The horse reigns on Mount Royal unchallenged by the motor and miles of bridle paths give ample scope 
to devotees of the sport of riding. 


sixteen companions, is setting forth on 
an expedition as supremely heroic as 
that of Leonidas and his Spartans. The 
Iroquois were threatening to wipe out 
the infant town. Dollard believed that 
if they could be intercepted and held 
in check by a handful of men, they 
would become discouraged and abandon 
the raid. His faith was justified. He 
and his companions met them at the 
Long Sault on the Ottawa, and, at the 
their own lives, convinced 
Montreal would be 


sacrifice of 
the Lroquois that 
too much for them. 
And so the moving picture of history 
passes before the wise old eyes of the 
Spirit of Mount Royal—war parties 
come and go—fur-traders set forth in 
their canoes for the west, and return 
laden with peltries—ships sail up the 
St. Lawrence with supplies, and go 
back with the product of the colony 


C) Montreal Tourist Bureau 
the city below grows and grows and 
grows—the first steamer leaves Montreal 
for Quebec—the first ocean steamboat 
arrives from Europe—the old walls of 
the town have disappeared—docks and 
warehouses and factories are multiplying 
along the water-front—still the city 
spreads farther and farther, eating up 
farms and waste land, and moving 
steadily around both sides of the 
mountain the railway comes to 
Montreal—one after another immense 
bridges span the St. Lawrence—the 
telegraph and the telephone add to the 
amenities of life—distant waterfalls are 
harnessed to provide light and heat and 
power for Montreal—the motion picture 
arrives, and the radio—aeroplanes help 
to annihilate time and space—and still 
Montreal grows and grows, while the 
Spirit of the Mountain broods above and 
wonders what will come of it all. 


































IR WILFRIT, LAURIER used to 

amuse himself during long and 

tedious debates in the House of 
Commons by sending for an unabridged 
dictionary and browsing through its 
pages. He insisted that he found much 
entertainment as well as a surprising 
amount of information. Those who have 
learned to study maps will also agree 
that there is both entertainment and 
instruction to be gained from them, 
dry as the map appears to others. At 
the same time it is quite possible to get 
entirely wrong ideas from maps unless 
one remembers that they, like many 
other human devices, represent the very 
gradual accumulation of information; 
that the complex map of to-day has 
been built up from simple and very 
crude beginnings. 

Any one looking at an up-to-date map 
of Canada is likely to say to himself, 
“Why did Cartier imagine that the open 
channel between Anticosti and the 
south shore was a bay ?’’, “How could 
La Vérendrye possibly miss that very 
obvious river?”, “How stupid — of 
Mackenzie not to have realized at once 
that he had reached the mouth of the 
river named after him ?’’,—forgetting 
that these and other explorers did not 
happen to have the information em- 
bodied in the map of to-day, that they 
were in fact groping in the dark. 
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To realize the problem that confronted 
each of our explorers one must follow 
the course of his discoveries not only 
with a modern map but also with one 
representing the state of knowledge in 
his day. There are several ways in 
which this can be done. You can put a 
contemporary map beside the map of 
to-day, or you can imagine what the 
map looked like to the explorer. Neither 
of these methods, however, is altogether 
satisfactory. Contemporary maps, even 
where they are available, are often 
misleading; and to picture to yourself 
what kind of a map a particular explorer 
might have drawn argues a minute 
knowledge of the man and his achieve- 
ments and what was known of the 
country in his day that could not 
reasonably be expected of the average 
individual. 

Turning this problem over in his mind, 
the writer tried a couple of experiments, 
more or less crude attempts to solve a 
rather intriguing question. One of these 


experiments took the form of an 
Animated Map, utilizing in a_ very 


simple form the mechanism of Mickey 
Mouse. A little ship travels across the 
North Atlantic from Seandinavia to 
Iceland; then from Iceland to Green- 
land; then from Greenland to North 
America. That was the better part of 
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~? a Se most important of the voyage 
ACQUES CARTIER -I535 of Jacques Cartier, 1535 
Cape Breton to Van- 






Stadacona 


Hochelaga 





couver Island, and per- 
haps 2500 from the 
international boundary 
to the northern coast 
of Ellesmere Island, 
and very often explora- 
tion was in progress in 
two or the 
currents at the 
time. The only 


more of 
main 
same 














pract icable solution 





a thousand years ago. Five hundred 
vears go by, and another little ship 
makes the long voyage to America from 


Bristol John Cabot and the Mathew. 
Nearly forty more years pass, and 
Jacques Cartier sails out of the old 


port of Saint Malo to discover the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

After these first voyages, the map of 
Canada appears on the screen in faint 
outline, and as each discoverer completes 
his task the sum of it is added to the 
map in heavy lines, so that one can see 
at a glance what was known of the 
country at any particular time, at least 
so far as its principal 


follow a more 
or less arbitrary course — first discovery 
on the Atlantic coast and up the valley 
of the St. Lawrence, then the penetration 
of the continent by the other great 
eastern entrance Hudson Strait and 
Hudson Bay, then the discovery of the 
vast interior, exploration on the Pacific 
Coast, and finally on the Arctic Coast 
and the Arctic Archipelago. That was 
one of the two experiments, and as it is 
in the form of a motion picture it 
cannot be illustrated here. 

The other took the form of a series 
of very simple sketch maps purporting 
to show, in a general way, what was 


was to 





features are concerned. 





One of a good many 
problems incidental to 
the planning of such 
an Animated Map was 
to harmonize the chro- 
nological order with 
the topographical de- 
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velopment. Canada is 
a very big country, 
about 3000 miles from 
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Button sailed to 


1 Aomas 





Hudson Bay two years after 


Hudson, armed with a letter al 
from King James to the = 
Em pe ror of Japan He = 

: et z= 
wvintered al the mouth of the G J 
Velson River ind explored ry 
much of the est coast of bi wae 

Hudson B YT i. 

ti 

known of Canada at 


periods. A 
number of these maps 
reproduced with 
this article. 


various 
are 


So far as the voyages 
of the Norsemen 
concerned, the map of 
Canada, and indeed of 
North America if 
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we except Greenland 

would have to be 
represented by a complete blank. All 
that we know with any degree of cer- 
tainty is that the Helluland, Markland 
and Vinland of Leif Erickson were some- 
where on the Atlantic of the 
continent. Numerous learned articles, 
and even substantial books, have been 
published designed to prove that these 
places were at one point or another all 


coast 
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The evidence is convincing enough that 
the voyage was made, and that the 
explorers landed on this continent, but 
the precise places will probably always 
remain a matter of controversy, unless 
and that is now highly improbable 
some runic inscription should be dis- 
covered. 

Cabot’s voyage of 1497 still leaves us 
with a blank map. John Cabot was 
firmly convinced that the land he 
discovered was part of the continent of 
Asia, and his landfall also has been a 
matter of keen controversy, one school 
of geographers arguing that it was on 
the coast of Labardor, another on New- 
foundland, and a third on Cape Breton. 
One Soncino, in a letter to the Duke 
of Milan from London, tells the story of 
the discovery: “They say” he 
“that the land is excellent and the air 
temperate, and they think that Brazil 
wood and silks grow there; and they 
affirm that the sea is covered with fish 
which are caught not merely with nets 
but with baskets, a stone being attached 
to make the basket sink in the water... 


says 


The tragic last voyage of Henry Hudson, in 
1610-11, resulied in the discovery of Hudson Strait 
and the east coast of Hudson Bay, but left two 
imaginary peninsulas in Ungava and James Bays. 
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Pierre Esprit Radisson, in a sertes 
of journeys, added a good deal to the 
map Canada, though where he 


went and what he accomplished has 


of 


heen a matter of controversy. By 
1662 the valley of the St. Lawrence 
had become settled, and the Great 
Lakes were known. The outpost of 


civilization was then Michilimackinac, 
now Mackinac, at the entrance to 
Lake Michigan 
























Mountains 


Rocky 


Master Zoanne 
has his 
mind on something 
greater, for he expects 
to go from that place 
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Cabot) set 
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already occupied, con- 








stantly hugging the 
shore, further towards 
the east until he is opposite 
called by him Cipango 


(Japan), situated 
in the equinoctial region, where he thinks 


it in such a way that not costing me 
more than it does I too believe him.” 


With Jacques Cartier we at last get 


an island 









































grow all the spices of the world and all on solid ground. In his voyage of 
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Mackenzie's famous journeys to the Arctic and to the Pacific were made at a time when the fur trade 
dominated Western Canada. In 1793 a string of trading posts stretched from Michilimackinac to 
Vancouver was surveying the west coast of Canada at the very time that Mackenzie was 


Chipewyan. 
making his 


painful way overland to the 
knowledge of what is now Canada, 


For the first time men had a fatrly comprehensive 
from coast to coast. 


same coast 
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David Thompson spent a lifetime exploring Western Canada, and filling in innumerable gaps in the 
An American scholar has described him as ‘‘the greatest geographer of his day in British America, 


map 
and the maker of what was then by far its greatest map.” 





Lawrence, from the Strait of Belle Isle 
to the North Shore, then along the west 
coast of Newfoundland to the Magdalen 
Islands and Prince Edward Island, 
around Chaleur Bay and the Gaspe 
Peninsula, and back to the North Shore 
by way of Anticosti. The following year 
he discovered the St. Lawrence River 
and ascended it to the Indian towns of 
Stadacona (Quebec) and Hochelaga 
(Montreal). On his return voyage, 
instead of sailing through the Strait of 
Belle Isle, Cartier for the first time 
navigated a ship through Cabot strait, 
between Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton. In 1534 and 1535 he had sailed 
completely around Newfoundland, and 
had put both the Gulf and River St. 
Lawrence on the map. Earlier explorers 
had sailed along the coast of Labrador, 
the outer coast of Nova Scotia, and the 
seaboard of the State of Maine. So 
that in Cartier’s day Canada as the 
world knew it was something like the 
accompanying map. 

Turning to the northern gateway to 
the continent, we find Henry Hudson 


sailing through Hudson Strait in 1610, 
down the east coast of Hudson Bay, and 
wintering in James Bay. Hudson had 
been preceded by Martin Frobisher, one 
of the splendid group of Elizabethan 
seamen, who made three voyages in 
search of the North West Passage in 
1576-78, and found and explored Fro- 
bisher Bay; and by John Davis, who in 
1585-87 made voyages to the Arctic 
that resulted in the discovery of Davis 
Strait. The accompanying map gives 
a rough idea of what was known of 
Northern Canada in 1610. 

Without attempting to outline in the 
same way the achievements of Cham- 
plain and those who followed him in 
unrolling the map of the interior of the 
country, and the explorations of sea 
captains and pathfinders on the Pacific 
Coast and in the North Country. the 
sketch maps illustrating their discoveries 
are reproduced here merely as a sugges- 
tion of what might be done in this way 
to solve the problem presented at the 
beginning of this article. For what they 
are worth, the maps tell their own story. 











UNDER THE HILL 


PART I 
By E. Cuestey ALLEN 





N the dreamy 
days of child- 
hood when I 
read and read again 
the rhyme about 


a hill; 


still.” 





“There was an old woman lived under 


And if she’s not gone she lives there 


another road, a 
lazier road, twisted 
and turned around 
its base and skirted 
Old Rhyme. the edge of the 








the old woman 

under the hill, and looked at the crude 
drawing of her on the opposite page, | 
used to wonder where her hill was and 
if she were really alive still. Little did 
I know that her hill was the very hill 
that rose back of our house and that the 
old woman and I should one day become 
the closest of friends, and that she 
should teach me some of the prettiest 
secrets about her very large family. 

But I am getting ahead of my story; 
for I should first tell you something about 
the hill and the mystic country that lay 
around it. 

It was not a very large hill; but to 
the very short legs of those early years 
it seemed very steep. It rose from the 
centre of the village just where an old 
mill spanned the stream, a mill that made 


rumbling music when its wheels went 
round and round in the swift current 
below. One road from the mill went 


straight and boldly over the hill; but 


mill-pond with its 
green sedges, its skimming swallows, its 
widening circles made by small fishes 
at play on calm evenings, and the 
hollow-booming bittern standing = so 
straight and still amid his screen of 
tall green and vellow rushes. 

Into the head of the pond tumbled a 
little woodland brook whose amber- 
coloured waters gurgled over and around 
its grey granite boulders. Far up the 
singing brook lay a lake, blue and still; 
and beyond the lake a hard-wood ridge 
where tall beeches, maples and_ birches, 
white and yellow, wove their branches 
overhead into a great canopy that shut 
the strong sunlight from the green moss 
carpet Here, I am sure, troops 
of fairies danced on still moonlit nights, 
danced to the music of the f 


hel ow. 


piping of 
Hylas drifting up from the lake shore, 
and to the chiming of clintonia carillons 
and tinkling twin-flower bells. 





lazy road skirted the edge of the mill-pond.”’ 
©) Nova Scotia Bureau of Information. 











But now to return to the old woman. 
I told you that we became close friends 
and that she told me many pretty 
secrets. True, but I would not have 
you think that she told me all her secrets 
or even more than a small part of them. 
I am sure she had many that nobody 
has ever learned, and certainly not I. 
She never even told me why she lived 
there under the hill. Nor could I make 
even a as to how long she had 
been there or how old she was. For, 
even when we sat together on the side 
of the hill, or rambled about the pond’s 
edge or through woodland paths, I 
seemed to see her but dimly, and her 
face was always turned partly away. 
I am sure she was very, very old, for 


ZueSsS 


sometimes her hair was white, white as 
the spinning whisps of snow that curled 
from the sharp ridges of the great deep 
drifts when the winter wind howled 
down over the hill. And I have heard 
her voice sigh and moan like the wind 
in the tops of the tall spruces or about 
the windows before a storm. Some- 
times, too, her skin showed deep wrinkles 
like the bed-rock 
when the great boulders ploughed their 
way across them ever so many centuries 
ago. But there something very 
mysterious about her age; for sometimes 


grooves cut in the 


was 
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“*Stortes written on the white 
snow page.” 
© Nova Scotia Bureau of 


Information 


she appeared as a 
young girl, with hair 
like the rich brown of 
the witch-hazel leaves 
that cling in the late 
autumn; and = some- 
times, when I was near 
the little brook I had 
heard her voice sound- 
ing like the treble 
of a child; and I had 
caught glimpses of her 


skin when it was like 
the smooth petals of 
the water-lilies that 


spread upon the waters 
of the little lake soon 
after the morning 
mists lifted and = dis- 
appeared; and I had 
seen her flush like the newly-opened 


wild roses in the tangle of the old 
pasture fence. 
Her moods, too, changed with the 


changing seasons, and even from day 


to day. Sometimes, in winter, when the 
frost-work was so thick upon the 
window-pane that only after much 


blowing could I get a peep at the outer 
world; when the cold rain had frozen 
upon every branch and twig and the 


trees crackled and groaned with their 





“Danced to the of the piping of Hylas”’ 


mMmuUst¢ 
©) National Museum of Canada. 
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Weeds in snow with tracks 

of Red polls 

C) National Museum of 
Canada 


great loads of ice; or 
when the wind from 
the north-east brought 
blinding and smother- 
ing clouds of hard- 
driven snow—on such 
days I would try to 
visit her, but she would 
meet me with an angry 


rebuff and send me 
home hurt and dis- 
appointed. But on 
other winter days, 


when the hill lay white 
and calm, and crystal 
gems of snow gleamed 
everywhere, she would 
lead me the 
pond and up the brook, 
and show me_ the 
strange figures in ice made by the 
running water against the rushes and 
sedges and fine roots along its banks. 
Or she would have me 
curious musical voices of the 
spirits under the ice babbling to each 
other of spring days to come, with 


“across 


white arrow-head flowers, blue spikes of 


pickerel weed, kingfishers hovering over 
sunny shallows and silent solitary herons 
fishing in sedgy coves. Sometimes, too, 





“The northern hare had passed upon his snow- 


( Young varying hare) 
©) National Museum of Canada. 


shoes"’. 


listen to the 
water 





she showed me the wonderful stories 
written on the white snow page where 
the little people of the woods had left 
their tracks. Here the broad marks 
where the northern hare had passed 
upon his snow-shoes of stiff fur, or the 
smaller tracks of a red squirrel leading 
to a stump where he had sat and turned 
a spruce cone round and round in his 
nimble forepaws, nibbling off the scales 
and searching out the fat little winged 
seeds that lay between them. Or, 
perhaps, we would visit the edge of a 
pond where the ice held the dry marsh 
grasses tight in its grip, and she would 
show me the winter house of the brown 
muskrats, made of mud and 
and grass and roots, rising like a mound 
above the ice; and she would tell me of 
the cosy room in its centre where the 
muskrat family lived, and the mysterious 
passage-way to it under the water 
where they went in and out to escape 
their enemies, the sly red fox or the 
great owls from the north that drifted 


moss 


silently through the dusk on down- 
edged wings. 
But when the wheeling sun _ rose 


higher and higher each day till it sent 
its warm rays down the northern slope 
of the hill; when the ice in the pond 
turned black and spongy and melted 
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from the north’’. 
©) National Museum of Canada 


“The great owls (Snowy Owl) 


away from the shores and finally broke 
up and tumbled in grumbling anger 
over the mill-dam; and when the chicka- 
dees whistled their cheery ‘‘Phoebe”’ 
calls from the alders along the brook, 
then began the great days when the 
old woman under the hill and I spent 
long hours together. 

Slowly the hard-packed winter snow 
softened and began to retreat in ever- 
widening circles from around rocks and 
stumps in pasture clearings and was 
replaced by grass tips of purest emerald. 
Little pools in the swamps that had been 
fast held by winter’s ice became clear 
and dark, and invited water-striders and 
whirligig beetles to come forth from 
their long sleep and play upon their 
surfaces, and brown wood-frogs to meet 
there in noisy conclave, 
submerged by the shrill peeping chorus 
of the hylas. 

Then, slowly at first, but in 
increasing numbers, the birds 
trooping back from the southland. 

First appeared the song sparrow. 
Expected, with the longing born of a 
long winter, yet always unexpectedly and 
suddenly, he arrived; and the late March 


soon to be 


ever- 
came 
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sun, breaking through the frosty purple 
haze of morning, was welcomed by his 
joyous “Sweet! Sweet! Sweet! Merry, 
merry, merry.”” And he did not arrive 
alone; for a walk around the hill and 
over the pasture lands discovered other 
song sparrows, varying in the notes of 
their greeting, but all singing good cheer 
to the tardy spring. 

Then came the juncos, clad in sober 
gray, flirting their white-edged tails as 
they foraged about brushy hillsides, or 
pouring out their simple trills to the 
accompaniment of spring rills dripping 
from thawing banks. 

Little downy woodpeckers played 
peek-a-boo with each other around the 
trunks of the trees, or from some high, 
resonant, dead branch tapped out their 
rolling calls across the valley. 

In those magic days we wandered 
through the woods, the old woman and 
I, and watched for the first star-like 
faces of the may-flowers. Half hidden 
amid the mosses and the dead leaves 
of last year, they opened, shyly at first, 
then in pink and white clusters; and she 
taught me to put my face down and catch 
their incense as it arose mingled with 
the odour of the fresh spring mould. 
And she taught her other children to 
find them too; for we often saw the 
great droning black-and-yellow bumble 
bees searching them out and thrusting 
their long black tongues down into the 
delicate alabaster vases for the tiny 
drops of nectar at their bases. 





‘Brown wood frogs to meet there in noisy conclave” 
(Wood-frog among leaves). 
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In the warm sunny clearings where 
the mayflowers grew, the mourning- 
cloak butterflies, awakened from their 
long sleep under a shelter of loose bark 
or in a hollow tree, would come out to 
sun themselves. They would settle upon 
the dry leaves or a fallen log and spread 
their rich purple-brown wings bordered 
with pale yellow. Creeping close, we 
could see, just inside the yellow wing 
border, a row of spots of exquisite blue. 

April, fickle April, with her alternating 
dark frowns and bright smiles, her 
tears and rippling laughter, took possess- 
ion of the hill and all the country 
around. Bevies of bluets lifted their 
bright faces from moist hollows. Violets, 
blue and white, followed. Gray-furred 
pussies burst their brown scaly prisons 
and perched along the willow twigs. 
In the thickets the dead leaves flew from 
under the feet of scores of fox sparrows; 
and many a= russet-backed minstrel, 
swelling his dark-streaked breast, poured 
out his liquid notes to welcome the 
bursting buds. 

Along the margin of -the pond, in a 
little marshy cove, a pair of black- 
birds, (there were always just two in 
that cove), had come back, and with 
many ‘“‘chuckings’” and sweet whistles 
began their annual search for a nesting 
site. Prying one day upon this dusky 
pair, busy carrying dry grasses to a 
supporting crotch in the alder thicket 
my ears suddenly became aware of a 
far-off winnowing of wings far up in 





now their fur was bristling 
with tiny yellow pollen sacs.” 


“A witllowbush . 





Blue 
Uuseum of Canada 


Heron 


(Great 


©) National 


““Stlent solitary herons’’. 


the soft blue. The sound started sud- 
denly and continued for only two or 
three seconds, becoming more and more 
rapid, and rising in pitch to an abrupt 
Becoming rigid, for my com- 
panion had taught me that absolute 
stillness was necessary to learn the 
secrets of her children, I] watched and 
listened. Again and again the sound 
was repeated, and at the time of its 
greatest intensity seemed to pervade 
the whole upper air. At last, far up 
against a light cloud, the form of a bird 
was seen, barely more than a_ speck, 
climbing higher and higher on fluttering 
wings. Suddenly it turned earthward, 
and, tipping slightly to one side, curved 
down the sky in a long sickle-like swoop, 
vibrating its wings rapidly as if to hasten 
that headlong dash, and almost im- 
mediately that weird winnowing reached 
my ears. Then with a sharp upward 
curve began a new ascent into the blue 
to be followed by another dizzy earth- 
ward dash. At last one of these down- 
ward curves ended in a zigzag headlong 
flight, a checking flutter of wings, and 
the performer settled lightly at my feet. 
A bird with extremely long bill and short 


close. 
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‘Far up the singing brook lay a lake, 


tail, awkward in form, but beautiful in 
its mottlings of brown and yellow, black 
and white and soft grays that all seemed 
a part of the marshy sod upon which it 
crouched; and it was not until years 
later that I learned that I had witnessed 
the aerial performance of the Wilson’s 
snipe. 

April drew towards her The 
last of the snows disappeared from even 
the thickest woods, and the countless 
white stars of the goldthread looked up 


close. 


from where their stems of brilliant 
orange wove their way through the 
mossy turf. Tree swallows with steely 


blue backs and snowy breasts dipped 
and circled about the margin of the 
mill-pond; robins were building their 
bulky nests in the spruces; and around 
under the hill, where the lower road 
had cut away the bank, juncos were 
beginning to line earthen hollows with 
rootlets and fine grasses; and in the 
dusky evenings as the old woman and 
I sat on the granite rocks, half way up 
the brook, and saying not a word to 
each other, the golden-fluted notes of 
the hermit thrushes came to us like a bene- 
diction from the tall dark spires of the 
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hlue and still.” 
©) Nova Scotia Bureau of Information 


firs silhouetted against the western sky. 

Then came May—May with brighter 
smiles and fewer tears than her sister 
April. 

We watched the 
elder swell into dense globes like 
miniature cauliflowers, and the five- 
pointed green leaves unfold below them 
for support. Wild lily-of-the-valley sent 
its shiny, pointed spires through the 
forest carpet side by side with the 
downy fiddle-heads of the cinnamon 
fern; and, as we walked along the wood- 
land paths, the old woman, with a 
touch as tender as the touch of the 
warm south breeze, helped to uncurl 
the tree-clawed talons of the newly- 
springing brakes. 

One day we came upon a willow bush 
that, a few days before, had been decked 
with soft gray pussies. Now their fur 
was bristling with tiny yellow pollen 
sacs, and all about them was a host of 
small bees, revelling in the golden pollen 
and loading it in heaped masses upon 
the two pollen baskets carried upon 
their thighs. I asked my companion 
what they were going to do with all 
this golden treasure, but she only smiled 


flower-buds of the 
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“In May came the glory of 


that quiet smile of hers which seemed to 
say, “Wait, and watch patiently, and 
some day you may know.” 

All through the woodland the trees 
were taking on garments of hazy gauze 


white and emerald and rose’ and 
bronze, where poplar, birch, striped 
maple and withe-rod were shooting 


forth their new leaves. Then suddenly 
the red maples burst into flower and 
their crimson banners flamed against the 
dark background of the spruces and firs. 

Along the shore of the lake countless 
myriads of blackbodied May-flies with 
delicate smoke-coloured wings and long 
thread-like tails were swarming from 
the water. A sudden afternoon breeze 
caught them, and the shores of the lake 
were black-edged with their drowned 
bodies. Thousands had been swallowed 
by the small fishes that played in the 
shallows. Why all this waste of life? 
Or was it waste? These were the 
questions I asked; but again I got no 
answer. 

May days grew warmer. The larches, 
bare all winter, put forth their tufts 
of leaves like small green brushes. On 
sunny banks the dandelions broke into 


th 
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Indian pear or shadbush”’ 
© Nova Scotia Burea 


u of Information 

golden constellations. Then came the 
glory of the Indian pear or shadbush. 
Its snowy rolled in white 
billows over the greening wooded hills. 
There was an Indian saying that its 
blooming marked the time of the ascent 
of the shad in the rivers. The shad 
had long since disappeared from our 
stream, but their cousins the gaspe- 
reaux came in schools: and their bodies 
flashed in silver gleams as they strove 
in the currents below the milldam, or, 
thrown from our nets, lay gasping upon 
the bank. 

Swift-winged barn swallows with long 
forked tails had returned and were 
hawking for insects, skimming just above 
the turf or dashing in and out broken 


blossoms 


windows in barn gables; while their 
cousins the eave swallows held high 
council about the clay nests of last 


year, still clinging under the eaves. 

But in these late May days it was the 
wave of warblers, newly arrived from 
the south, that filled the woods with the 
charm of expectation. Any turn in a 
wood-path might bring us upon a new 
feathered gem. Yellow warblers sang 
their lilting song from amid yellow- 
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green, half-opened chestnut leaves; 
black-throated green warblers  flitted 
about the spruces and firs; redstarts, the 
butterflies among the warblers, spread 


their brilliant black and flame = in 
fluttering display amid the sapling 
thickets; while, among the alders by 


the brook, vellow-throats peeped and 
their 


peered through ludicrous 
black masks. 

It was on one of 
these rare days in 
May that we lay 
concealed in a 
tangled thicket, 
still with the still- 
ness which my old 
friend had taught 
me, that a_ bird 
alighted upon a low 
twig a few feet 
away and peered 
at us with his 


beady black 


eves 





encircled by narrow rings of yellow. 
A low “cheep” brought him flitting to 
a perch just in front of my face, and 
I saw for the first time the beautiful 
Canadian warbler with his soft slate- 
gray back and brilliant yellow under 
parts ornamented across the upper breast 
by a necklace of deep jet spots. And on 
another day in late May a needle-fine 

song from high up 


among the emer- 
ald-tipped twigs of 
a vellow birch 
revealed a feath- 
ered gem, black 
and white and yel- 
low, and with a 
throat of living 
flame, the rare 


Blackburnian 
warbler, which to 
see is to remember 
as an event of the 


season. 


Lower:—'‘‘Along the 
margin of the pond 

the blackbirds had come 
bac Rb” 


winged 


(Female red 
blackbird = on 
reeds 

©) National Museum of 


Canada 
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New Westminster on the Fraser 
By R. Monro St. Joun 


HIS mainland town of British 
Columbia enjoys the unique dis- 


tinction of having had its name 


T 


‘New Westminster” personally selected 


by Queen Victoria. In the romance of 
the sea its harbour is linked with the 
historic meeting in the Gulf of Georgia 
of Captain Vancouver and the Spanish 
navigators. There is no specific record, 
however, that any of the early navi- 
gators entered the Fraser River. 

The Fraser, upon whose banks New 
Westminster is built, derived its name 
from that intrepid explorer Simon Fraser 
who was selected by the North West 
Company to invade and pre empt the 
vast Western lands beyond the moun- 
tains and thus forestall the contemplated 
Astor fur-posts. In his quest for the 
Western Sea, Fraser, with his voyageurs, 
embarked in 1808 upon an_ epoch- 
making voyage down one of the most 
dangerous of Canadian rivers. Follow- 
ing the stream into the unknown, he 
and his party waged a_ bold fight 
against turbulent, treacherous waters 
and oft-times dangerous aborigines. 
Miraculously preserved, he at length 
came to the present site of New West- 
minster where he noted that the river 


divided into several channels. Over- 
looking this point today, one may see 
a monument erected in honour of 


Simon Fraser. 

Today New Westminster, a city of 
22,000, is the first important centre on 
the highway from the United States. 
Located on the commanding north bank 
of the river, at the point where Lulu 
Island divides it into its main channel 
and the North Arm, it is 15 miles from 
the Gulf of Georgia; by paved highway 
12 miles from Vancouver. 

In position and surroundings, in 
beauty of natural setting, New West- 
minster bears a certain resemblance to 
the old city of Quebec on its promontory 


towering over the St. Lawrence. From 
certain vantage points the view is 
particulary fine. To the north and 


north-east are snow-capped mountains, 
their summits alternately clear or 
wrapped in fleecy clouds. Looking to 
the south-east, one is impressed by the 
sweep of the mighty Fraser as it moves 
between lowlying banks, and with a 
broad resistless curve flows on to the 
a. In the far distance there towers, 
11,000 feet high, the snowy peak of 
Mt. Baker, named by Captain 
George Vancouver. Stretching south- 
west and south to the international 
boundary, one sees a broad valley of 
rich land. Then to the west the 
picture of the great river delta, Lulu 
and Sea Islands, where one may glimpse 
the silvery gleam of several channels 
threading their winding road to the Gulf. 

From the time of Fraser's explorations 
in 1808 until the founding of New 
Westminster in 1859, we hear of certain 
vessels, including in 1835 the historic 
“Beaver,” touching at infant settle- 
ments along the Fraser. Cargoes were 
delivered to waiting pioneers along the 
river banks and to Fort Langley, a 
Hudson’s Bay fort established in 1827, 
the first on the lower mainland of British 
Columbia. 

Picture the mainland in 1858—a 
region wrapped in isolated silence, its 
Hudson’s Bay trading posts separated 
by many miles. With rude awakening 
into this lethargic land there poured a 
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horde of reckless fortune-hunters, all 
mad with the lust for gold. An un- 
paralleled migration of over 30,000 


adventurers from many countries, the 
law-abiding jostled the scum of the 
earth. Those were the wild delirious 
days of the historic Fraser gold-rush. 
To the story of these Argonauts there 
is linked the advent in 1859 of the Royal 
Engineers to New Caledonia. The event 
marks also the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of New Westminster. 

James Douglas, then both Governor 
of Vancouver Island and head of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company on the Pacific 
Coast, was forced to institute some form 
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and practical work, there were included 
in their ranks every trade, calling and 
profession which might be useful in 
building up a colony. Arriving in three 
principal detachments this corps, under 
Colonel R. C. Moody, comprised five 
officers, one staff surgeon and 150 non- 
commissioned officers and men. Thirty- 
seven women and thirty-five children 
accompanied them. 

The first detachment which came in 
November, 1858, was located at Derby 
near Fort Langley. It was here that 
they added the military touch to the 
installation of Douglas as Governor of 
British Columbia. But when Colonel 
Moody arrived he condemned Derby 
(or New Langley) on_ political, on 
military, on sanitary and on commercial 
grounds, choosing instead the high north 
of government on the mainland. In bank with a magnificent approach just 
response to his appeal for military above the delta—a fitting site for an 
assistance to curb this turbulent throng Imperial city. It was to this camp 
of gold-seekers, Sir Edward Bulwer after a six months voyage on the 





St. Mary's Church (Sappertown) 1864 


Lytton sent out a company of Royal ‘Thames City” that the main body of 
Engineers. Carefully selected for mili- the Royal Engineers came on April 
tary purposes, and also for scientific 12th, 1859. 
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First Holy Trinity Church, New Westminster, 1860. The first rector, Rev. John Sheepshanks, who had 

charge of this humble little church set in the midst of the forest primeval, afterward became noted as 

the Bishop of Norwich. With the destruction in 1865 of the original building, a new stone church was 
erected, the walls of which are still standing. 














NEW WESTMINSTER ON 


Here, seventy-five years ago, on the 
densely-forested banks of the Fraser, 
the sea-wearied soldier emigrants with 
their families saw the infant New West- 


minster—a crude jetty, a few log 
houses, a saloon and several small 
stores. Nothing daunted, the Royal 
Engineers, assisted by marines from 


Esquimalt, attacked the herculean task 
of clearing a townsite where for centuries 
had been rooted a primeval forest. 

Queensborough was the first name 
given to the proposed capital; later, in 
July, 1859, after much discussion, Queen 
Victoria honoured the town by choosing 
the permanent name. In June it had 
been declared a port of entry. 

With New Westminster as the centre 
of activities, there began important 
explorations in the colony. The whole 
peninsula between Burrard Inlet and 
Fraser River was surveyed by the 
Engineers, and bridges and roads were 
constructed. They are credited with 
the difficult section of the Yale-Cariboo 
Road, the Hope-Similkameen Road, the 
Douglas-Lillooet and the North Road 
to Burrard Inlet. The Royal Engineers 


established astronomical stations, de- 
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Moody, 
in the 
Westminster 


Colonel R. C 


officer commanding the 
Roval Engineers / 


early days of New 


signed the first postage stamp and coat 


of arms, instituted the first printing 
office and printed the first British 
Columbia Gazette, January, 1863. With 
an assay office and colonial mint the 


little colony made its own money, but not 
for long. According to R. L. Reid, K.C., 





Westminster 


New 


late in 1859. 
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New Westminster 


there were coined only eight $20 
and nine $10 gold pieces. 

Life jogged along pleasantly in the 
hamlet. From November until March 
the corps was gathered at the camp. 
Through the medium of a theatre, a 
social club and the Royal Engineers’ 
Club, time was agreeably beguiled. A 
reading-room and a library—books per- 
sonally selected by Bulwer Lytton 
afforded entertainment for leisure hours. 
Music played an important part in the 
little colony. Few know that seventy- 
five years ago, on the banks of the 
Fraser, a crack British military band 
performed at functions. Picture fifty- 
four handsome, bewhiskered bandsmen, 
on dress parade in a uniform of white 
tunic and scarlet trousers trimmed with 
gold lace, with their high black feather 
busbies and their glistening brass instru- 
ments sparkling in the sun. Previous 
to their departure they had performed 
at the wedding of the Princess Royal to 
the German Emperor, and also at the 
opening of the Crystal Palace. 

Then, in 1863, came the order for 
recall. In November, farewelled by the 
touching airs of the regimental band, 





1863 or ‘64 


there sailed away from our shores Colonel 
Moody, the other officers, their families 
and fifteen sappers. Those who re- 
mained received a free land grant of 
150 acres. Some parted with their land 
for $50. Asa wedding gift to Lieutenant 
Palmer and his bride (the daughter of 
Archdeacon Wright of New West- 
minster) there was offered a grant of 
land of what now constitutes the site 
of the City of Vancouver. This was 
refused in favour of an oil painting. 
Mrs. Spencer Palmer, the bride of 
1863, died last January in Victoria. 
Those of the corps remaining in British 
Columbia entered civilian life, engaging 
in almost every trade and calling. 
During the exciting years of the 
Fraser and Cariboo gold-rushes, New 
Westminster became a busy port of 
call. Before the British vessels 
“Governor Douglas’ and “Colonel 
Moody” were built, American steamers 
engaged in trade between Victoria and 
Fort Hope; these paid tribute to the 
Royal City. At this period sailing 
vessels loaded canned salmon and lumber 
for distant ports; the coal trade devel- 
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The Royal Engineers’ Camp, about 1864 


oped between Nanaimo and New West- 
minster. Thus the little town prospered. 

Fort Langley had, from November 
19th, 1858, until February 15th, 1859, 
the distinction of being the first capital 
of British Columbia. When, therefore, 
the capital was changed by Colonel 
Moody to New Westminster, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company of that period 
refused to locate a store there. Later 
when the colonies of British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island were united in 
1866, the honours went to Victoria. 
Representations for supposed _ losses 
sustained by the change in capital were 
taken by citizens of New Westminster 
to England, but no reparation was made. 
Victoria still remains the capital. 

A period now followed when prosperity 
was at a low ebb in New Westminster. 
Then in 1871 came union with Canada, 
and with it the promise of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The hopes of New 
Westminster began to revive. The 
“battle of the routes” having at length 
been settled, the main line did not pass 
through the city. Long-contested nego- 
tiations were carried on between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and New 


Westminster. For the branch of nine 
miles, commenced in April, 1886, and 
finished in December, 1887, the company 
received a bonus of $75,000 and free 
right of way. Following the completion 
of the Railway and the consequent 
development of the port of Vancouver, 
much of the trade of New Westminster 
was lost. 

A serious set-back was experienced 
by the little city when on September 
10th, 1898, a disastrous fire left the two 
business streets, Front and Columbia, 
a smoking mass of ruins and almost 
totally destroyed the residential section 
from 4th to 10th streets. Displaying 
the courage and perseverance of their 
fathers, the citizens nevertheless planned 
the immediate rebuilding of the burned 
district. 

With the completion in July, 1904, of 
a swingspan bridge 1893 feet long across 
the Fraser, New Westminster became 
the distributing centre for a_ large 
hinterland, including the fertile lower 
Fraser Valley, with a population now 
of 100,000. From that time until the 
present day the city’s progress has been 
steady and substantial. 
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Showing the destruction wrought by the great fire of 1868. This holocaust occastoned a loss of three 
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Surviving Members of the Royal Engineers (1909): 
Back rou Late Premier R. McBride, Judge Howay, Late Mayor Keary, H. Bruce, J. Cox 
Centre rox G. Turner, A. Cummings, W. Haynes, R. Butler, S. Archer 
Lower row P. Jackman, L. F. Bonson, W. Hall, R. Wolfenden, Mrs. Jas. Keary, T. Argyle 
These were the surviving members of the Royal Engineers present at the celebration of the 50th Anni 
versary, 1909. Today, at the 75th anniversary, there are no members of the corps living 
The late Sir Richard McBride, a native son of British Columbia and at one time Premier of the 
province, also Judge Howay, the historian, were the only members of the group not members of the 

Royal Engineers. Judge Howay alone survives 
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New Westminster in 1887, 


New Westminster is the natural mart 
for a vast and immensely productive 
farming district of about 2,000,000 acres. 
This advantage has made the city a 
thriving market town, loyally supported 
by the farmer fraternity within a radius 
of many miles. For nearly sixty years 
it has maintained a well-attended weekly 
market, and for over seventy years, 
with few lapses, a fall Exhibition has 
been held. Opportunities in dairying, 
fruit-growing, poultry-raising and other 
agricultural lines await thousands who 
will yet settle in the fertile lands south 
and east, still available in the Fraser 
Valley. 

Salmon-fishing and canning in earlier 
days comprised the major activities, 
giving first place, at length, to the 
lumbering industry. Saw-mills and 
shingle mills, together with the allied 
wood-working and paper-making in- 
dustries, are the sources at the present 
time of greatest employment. Apart 
from these, other leading industries deal 
with chemicals, gypsum, cordage, wood- 
preserving and paper specialties, fruit 
and vegetable canning, furniture, flour 
and grain, tobacco and meat-packing. 
Established also are iron works, a grain 


ahout the time of 


the arrival of the Canadian Pacific Ratlway 


elevator, oil-refinery, and the Canada 
Rice Mills. 

A fresh-water harbour open all the 
year, the port of New Westminster holds, 
in terms of tonnage of export-shipping, 
the enviable place of third port in 
Canada. Substantially benefited also 
by the opening of the Panama Canal, 
this phenomenal shipping expansion, 
very marked during the past thirteen 
years, has been due greatly to the 
assistance of the Federal Department of 
Public Works. In 1921 only 13 deep- 
sea ships called at New Westminster; in 
1933 a total of 409 vessels visited this 


port. For the first six months of 1934, 
224 deep-sea ships called and probably 
500 vessels will complete the 1934 
record. It is estimated that three 
million gross tons of cargo will be 
handled during this year. With no 


cargo charges and low harbour rates, 
the port of New Westminster is favoured 
by certain chartered ships and such 
lines as the Blue Star, the Fruit Express 
(United Kingdom and Europe) and 
the Matson Line (Hawaiian Islands). 
On the same day may be seen as many 
as five freighters discharging and load- 
ing. They may bring corn, rice, salt, 
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Columbia Street, the main business 


creosote, phosphate rock, crude oil 
and general merchandise. They load 
lumber for the United Kingdom, China, 
Australia, Japan and other countries; 
bar metal (lead and zine) for the United 
Kingdom, Japan, Europe, South America 
and South Africa; fertilizer (sulphate of 
ammonia from the Trail Smelter) princi- 
pally for the Hawaiian Islands, also for 
China, Europe, Eastern Canada, United 
Kingdom, British West Indies, and 
South America. Grain, flour, liquors, 
canned salmon, apples, evaporated milk, 
broom handles, hides, mild-cured and 
frozen fish, rice and wool, comprise the 
bulk of the remaining exports. 
Encouraging the establishment of 
industries, the city has expended over a 
million dollars in providing dockage 
along its civic-owned water-frontage. 
Fostered by the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, an 800,000 bushel elevator, 
leased and operated by private interests, 
also a privately-owned cold and cool 
storage plant, have added to the facilities 
of the port. For many reasons New 
Westminster will tend, more and more, 
to become a centre of diversified 
industries, because of the advantages of 
its deep-sea facilities with access to three 
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street of New Westminster today. 


transcontinental railways, its abundant 
water supply and_ electrical power 
resources, its convenience to sources of 
raw material imported or transported 
from any port of western Canada. 
Many miles of deep-sea water frontage 
are available for continued expansion. 

Overlooking the Fraser, on the spot 
where stood their first camp, there was 
erected in 1927 a cairn honouring the 
memory of the Royal Engineers who 
founded Sappertown in 1859, and paved 
the way for the City of New West- 
minster. In disuse for years, the original 
name of Sapperton has again been 
revived to officially designate North 
New Westminster. 

Although all survivors of the Royal 
Engineers’ corps have long since ans- 
wered their last bugle call, yet a few 
of those who as children came with the 
contingent, are still living, Hugh 
Murray, John MacMurphy,' Mrs. 
William Turnbull (a MacMurphy), Mrs. 
James Wardle (a Morey), Arthur 
Herring, John Murray, J. H. Scales and 
Thomas Deasy. Their interesting remi- 
niscences unfold before us colourful 
pictures of those first adventurous days 
of the colony when history was made. 
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The Kruger National Park 


By H. Westosy 


KING in South Africa during its 
winter season, I took advantage of 
the opportunity to see the famous 

park, which is thrown open to motorists 
each vear from May 16th to November 
15th. The Kruger National Park is 
the world’s largest sanctuary for wild 
game. It is situated in N.E. Transvaal, 
and borders Portuguese East Africa. 
Its area exceeds 14,000 square miles, so 
it is half as large as our own province of 
New Brunswick. The torrential rains 
and torrid heats of the South African 
summers stop all motoring in the 
sanctuary during that season, but the 
weather is ideal during the winter 
months, when also all snake life is 
asleep underground, and malaria is 
practically non-existent. Accompanied 
by South African friends I duly presented 
myself at the entrance near Komatipoort, 
and was admitted on payment of £1 
sterling. The permits were for three 
months. We entered an undulating land 
that was covered for the most part by a 
dense dwarf bush. <A _ gravel road 
beckoned us forward. The trees had 
been felled on each side for a_ short 
distance. We advanced slowly (the 
park limit is twenty five miles an hour) 
and gazed about us expectantly. Soon 
troops of monkeys and baboons made 
their appearance. They leaped with 
extraordinary agility from limb to limb, 
and kept following us. Some came to 
the road-side to greet us with noisy 
chatter. Later we saw them wherever we 
went. Zebra and antelopes were more 
numerous than any other animals. The 
antelopes were nervous things, and 
would leap away in a flash if aroused, but 
the zebra were inclined to be friendly. 
Quite often they would trot ahead of 
us as we motored, or run beside us, 
before finally kicking up their heels and 
departing. We soon learned to distin- 
guish the antelopes. Before we left we 
had encountered most of the big family, 
which included the blue wildbeast, 
waterbuck, impala, kudu, sable antelopes, 
eland, reedbuck, duiker, and the bush- 


buck. At intervals wild dogs came into 
our ken. They were well set up, swift, 
and must be formidable creatures in 
packs. Their long ears are about five 
inches in length, and are always stiffly 
erect. The front part of the face is 
black, and the rest yellow. The body is 
spotted, with the ends of the tail always 
white. 

We soon discovered that the park is 
well supplied with conveniences. It had 
service stations, rest camps, trading 
stores, and even a car repair shop. The 
rivers are forded by pontoons, manned 
by muscular blacks. The rest camps are 
well chosen, and they retain much of the 
charm of the wilderness. It was not 
compulsory to use them, but was 
advised. Tents are sometimes carried 
by tourists, but for a small fee of two 
shillings and six pence a night you 
could have a comfortable concrete hut 
with thatched roof, which had running 
water, and sometimes even a private 
bath. The trading store supplied food. 
The camps all had capable attendants to 
look after them and their guests. 

Our first giraffe was standing among 
the trees like a sentinel. It seemed very 
suspicious as it stood facing us, and was 
quite an impressive sight. The spots of 
these, the tallest animals in the world, 
are not uniform, but vary from beast to 
beast. The colours range from a dark 
roan to a light yellow. The giraffe is a 
very dignified and gentle animal, with 
few bad habits, but in a world of great 
personal danger he seems strangely out 
of place because of his defencelessness. 
In the early mornings we found most of 
the river sandbars crowded’ with 
crocodiles, and hippopotami. Sometimes 
small birds were perched on the backs 
of the animals. We were told they 
were tic birds, which perform a _ very 
remarkable service for the denizens of 
the jungle. A huge hippo will open its 
mouth to its fullest extent. The tic 
will then hop inside without any fear, 
and, with deft beak, and working 
swiftly, will thoroughly clean the hippo’s 
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teeth of insects and ani- 
mal life. Then it will 
fly away to do the same 
service for maybe = a 
crocodile, oreven a lion. 

We were most anxious 
to see a lion or two. A 
warden gave us a native 
guide, and directed him 
where to go. We came 
across seven lions vawn- 
ing under a mimosa tree. 
They showed not the 
slightest sign of fear, 
and did not even rise 
as we passed about fifty 
vards from where they 
were. But I noticed 
they never took their 
eves from us. On another 
occasion we came across 
three lions occupying the 
road directly ahead of us. 
Our guide told us to 
drive forward — slowly, 
and honk our horn. It 
wasa breathless moment. 
Then the animals lazily 





The giraffe is a very dignified and gentle animal with few bad habits arose and moved off 





Impala at a water-hole. Note the tick bird on the back of the one nearest the camera 
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among the trees, where 
they stood watching us. 

It was not until we 
were north of the Olifant 
river that we saw our 
first elephant. It was 
bending down the tree 
tops to eat tender upper 
shoots. We watched it 
excitedly until it lumber- 
ed away and was lost 
to sight. 

Bird life in the park 
isabundant. It includes 
cranes, herons, several 
varieties of stork, eagles, 
parrots, the long-tailed 
sugar bird, and that cu- 
riously long-legged blue 
and whitecreature known 
as the secretary bird. 
Smaller birds rioted 
everywhere. They were 
all colours, some very 
rich and strange, as they 
flashed brilliantly in the 
sunlight. Great flocks 
of vultures constantly 
hovered overhead. They 
have a spread of wing 
five feet across, and to 
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Life in Kruger National Park must be pleasant one would judge from the contentedly lazy appearance 
of these hippopotami 
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see them swoop earthways, and literally 
hurl themselves on the ground, is a 
sight to astonish anvone. A remarkable 
oddity among the birds was pointed out 
tous. It was the snake killer. This queer 
bird has no other ambition in life than 
to walk about tapping deadly snakes on 
the head. It doesn’t eat the reptiles 
since it feeds on worms, vet its whole life 
is devoted to snake killing. 

The weather during our stay 
perfect. The atmosphere was dry and 
clear, and only an occasional shower 
barely wetted the ground. The tem- 
perature at midday rarely went above 
the 75 mark, and we had touches of 
frost at dawn. Visitors to the park come 
from many lands. The main attraction 
is, of course, the animal and bird life. 
but the park also has some delightful 
secenie gems to offer. Once our road took 
us high up a mountain side. We over- 
looked thousands of square miles of tree 
by silver streams. 

open spaces, tall 


was 


intersected 
were wide 


tops, 
There 





broad uplands, and narrow, 
rugged valleys. It was a land of magni- 
ficent sunrises and flaming sunsets. 
On the way to the park were many 


mountains, 


distant views, as well as charming 
waterfalls. broad rivers. and growing 
townsites. There was something new 


to see every hour. Time never dragged 
and each day brought forth new experien- 
ces and sights. 

The Park was founded = in 
It has steadily grown in size, and large 
sums have been expended on its better- 
ment. Today the state-owned South 
African railroads control it, and they 
run short-time summer excursions to 
within its borders. This vast zoological 
garden offers something unique in travel, 
and its future is rich in promise. Genera- 
tions of people yet unborn will visit it in 
growing numbers, and will take the 
keenest delight in its wonderful offerings. 
For them the Kruger National Park will 
prove to be one of the most glorious 
heritages of the British Empire. 
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The Centre of Population Moves West 


HE movements of the centres of 


population 


United States possess many points 
Nearly all things are inter- 
goes far enough into them 

there is probably nothing 


ol interest. 
esting if one 
for example 


that 
who have given 
no thought to it 


than cement = or 
concrete, but if 
one examines the 


subject it will be 


found that their 
history, prop- 
erties and be- 
haviour under 
varying condi- 
tions are quite 
fascinating. The 
movement of 
population can 
only be 


ascer- 
tained if a 
periodic 
has been taken. 
Census-taking Is 
another subject 
with an interest- 
ing history. One 
learns for example 
how it originated 
in the 
stages of civiliza- 
tion for the pur- 
poses of taxation 
and for ascertain- 
ing the fighting 
strength, how it 


census 


earliest 


appears less interesting to people 
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time is found on this map at the junction of lat 
V46.96 and long. W.84.17. It ts travelling steadily) 
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period, and how even as late as 
it was opposed as impious by members 
House 
Exact knowledge of the number, loca- 





to have brought 


down Divine wrath in the form of plagues 


long 


1753 


favour for a 


of Commons. 
tion and charac- 
teristics of the 
population is 
vital for many 
purposes, govern- 
mental, social, fi- 
nancial, commer- 
clal, ete. and the 
ascertainment of 
the centre of 
population over a 
series of decades 
gives a clear 
picture of the 
changing concen- 
tration of popu- 
lation. The vari- 
ation in the dis- 
tribution of popu- 
lation is in 
Canada mainly 
due to the filling 
in of desirable 
vacant spaces, to 
the influx of set- 
tlers to the un- 
d eve ] 0 p eS d 
but not 
SO, for 
of the 
divisions 
both 


regions, 
entirely 
four out 
eleven 

of Canada, 
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east and west, have decreased in popu- 
lation during the past 40 years—viz. 
Prince Edward Island since 1891, Nova 
Scotia since 1921, the Yukon since 1901 
and the Northwest Territories since 
1900; the remaining seven provinces 
have all continuously increased their 


populations but at widely varying rates. 
The causes affecting the centre of popu- 
po} 


lation are therefore complex and the 
overall or net result, and 98 probable 
future can only be shown by the con- 


struction of a diagram illustrating what 
the movement has been in the past. 
Given such a diagram the next point 
is to judge the results shown. This can 
best be done by weighing them in respect 
to the similar results in other 
country under similar conditions. The 
only country at all comparable in general 
conditions with Canada the United 


some 


is 
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Dealing first with Canada, the basic 
and legal reason for taking a census of 
population in Canada is to determine 
representation in the House of Commons 
under the British North America Act, 
and for that purpose it is taken on the 
de jure principle, viz. each person 
counted as be ‘longing to the place where 
he or she is domiciled, not where found 
at the time of the census. Some 
countries use the de facto opposite 


is 


or 


principle—if Canada did not use the de 
jure principle the movement of the 
centre of population could not be 


determined with equal accuracy. 
There are two ways of finding the 
centre of population:—the median point 
method and the centre of gravity 
method. The median point is the inter- 
section of a north and south line and 
of an east and west line that divide 
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How the development of the Western provinces from 1851 to 1931 has drawn the centre of population 
towards the middle of the 


Dominion. In 80 years 


over 450 miles. 


it has travelled from Montreal to Sault Ste. Marie, 
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Ottawa as tt ts to-day. 


the median point. For example if this 
point falls in Ontario a movement of 
any number, say 1,000,000 people, from 
Manitoba to British Columbia or vice 
versa, or from Quebec to the Maritimes 
or vice versa, would not in the slightest 
degree affect the position of the median 
point. The centre of gravity method 
however fully reflects such movements 
by an exactly corresponding movement 
of the centre and this method is there- 
fore used by the census bureaus in both 
Canada and the United States. The 
principle of this method as applied 
population has been well expressed by 
the United States Bureau of the Census 
thus: 

“The centre of population is 
the point upon which the United 
States would balance, if it were a 
rigid plane without weight and the 
population distributed thereon, with 


Forty-three years ago the Centre of Population of Canada coincided with the 
Political Centre. 


c Royal Canadian Air Force. 


each individual being assumed to have 

equal weight and to exert an influence 

on a central point proportional to his 
distance from the point. 

This United States Bureau published 
an interesting pamphlet on centres 
of population and other factors in 1923 
(1) and early in 1929 the writer prepared 
a diagram and description of the move- 
ment of the centres of population and 
manufactures in Canada (2). Since that 
time the centres of population for 
Canada have been accurately determined 
on the centre of gravity principle from 
the earliest to the last census by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (3) but 
particulars have not yet been published. 

It is apparent that in the past an 
increase of population in the west has 
exercised more pull on the centre than 
a similar increase in the east, but this 
pull represents the gradual filling up of 


(1) “Centre of Population and Median Lines and Centres of Area, Agriculture, Manufactures 
and Cotton.”’ Washington, D.C. 1923. 

(2) “The Movement of the Centres of Population, Industry and Developed Water Power in 
Canada." The Journal of the Engineering Institute of Canada. November, 1929. 


(3) By Mr. M. C. MacLean, Chief of the Division of Education, to whom the writer is indebted 


for these particulars 


This data has been worked out by counties or divisions for each province 
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the country and as the centre moves 
west the counter pull of the east is 
constantly increasing. It is conceivable, 
even probable, that in time the popula- 
tion and industry of the West may 
equal that of the East. In 1931 British 
Columbia had 46 per cent more capital 
invested in manufactures and 35 per 
cent more value of product than the 
three Maritime provinces put together, 
and the Port of Vancouver served about 
35 per cent more shipping than the Port 





view of these considerations no “‘weight- 
ing’’ of the distances would be desirable. 
The increasing proportion of the total 
Dominion population contained in the 


western provinces during the more recent 
decades may be shown thus: 

IS91 4.29 

1901 11.8% 

1911. 24.1% 

1921 28.49, 

1931 29 5°; 


About the beginning of the present century the Centre of Population had reached Pembroke, on the 


Ottawa River. 


of Montreal; furthermore during the 
past decade the City of Vancouver 
showed much more rapid growth than 
did Montreal. The diagram is designed 
to form a picture, both now and as it 
may be extended in the future, of the 
gradual development of the Dominion 
as a whole, and it is thought that in 


©) Royal Canadian Air Force. 


From this it will be seen that the 
population of the west is still gaining 
on that of the east. Similarly with 
manufactures over the same _ period; 
while the value of product in the east 
has gained by over 500 per cent that of 
the west has gained by over 1500 
per cent. 
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In 1911 the Perambulating Centre had moved West to the neighbourhood of the mining town of Sudbury. 
©) Royal Canadian Air Force. 





1t the time of the last Dominion Census, in 1931, the Centre had travelled to a point in the bush north 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 


C)Royal Canadian Air Force 
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The length of the movements cannot be very accurately shown on a small 


scale map and it may be of interest to many to show the actual travel in miles 


in tabular form, thus: 


UNITED STATES 


Year West North South 
1790 
LSOO 10.6 0.5 
T8110 36.5 5.3 
1820 50. 1 6.7 
1830 39.4 9.0 
1s40 54.8 1.7 
1850 54.7 3.5 
1860 80.6 1.6 
1870 42.1 13.3 
1R80 57.4 9.1 
1890 47.7 9.0 
1900 14.4 2.8 
1910 38.9 0.7 
1920 9.8 0.2 
1930 22.3 7.6 
TOTAL 589.3 
Since 

1850 313.2 

In respect to population it will be 


seen that during the period from 1851 


to 1931 the westward movement in 
Canada has been about 450 miles or 
44 per cent more than in the United 


States and has in Canada amounted to 
an average of over 5!5 miles per annum. 
It is to be remembered, however, that 
the United States is, as respects settle- 
ment of the country, in a more advanced 
stage than Canada. In addition to this 
movement west there has been in Canada 
a net movement north of 111 miles, 
but in the States as shown by the table 
and still more clearly by the diagram, 
the movements north and south have 
been quite small and there has been so 
little deviation from the same degree 
of latitude that this forms a remarkable 
feature. 


The greatest movements west in 
Canada were in the two decades from 
1901 to 1921, 197 miles and 71 miles 


respectively, this covering the period 
from about 1903 to 1915 when the flow 
of immigration and capital to the western 
provinces was at its maximum. Regarding 


CANADA 
Year West North South 
1851 
1861 8 7 
LS71 10 l 
ISS] 20 3 
ISO] 54 12 
1901 61 20 
1911 197 57 
1921 71 19 
1931 30 8 
151 119 S 
Net 
451 111 





the movement north in Canada, which 
is due to the development of mining 
and timber resources and to the higher 
latitude of the western provinces, it 
might appear at first sight as if the 
centres were forced northward to clear 
the Great Lakes, but since these centres 
are determined mathematically they are 
just as likely to fall on water as on land, 
and, from the present line of movement 
it appears that they will probably soon 
be located in Lake Superior. 

In regard to the evenness of dis- 
tribution of the population, in Canada 
the centre of population is about 685 
miles east and 820 miles south of the 
geographical centre of the Dominion 
excluding the District of Franklin, and 
in the United States it is about 650 
miles almost due east of the geographical 
centre. The approach to evenness of 
distribution of population is therefore 
similar in the two countries in respect 
to east and west but the north and 
south position reflects the concentration 
of Canada’s population towards the 
south. 











THE CENTRE OF 
In regard to the centres of manu- 
factures, in the United States the line 
of these is nearly 100 miles north of the 
centres population, but in Canada 
they have, particularly in the recent 
decades, followed practically the same 
line as population but tending to be a 
little to the south thereof. It will 
seen that the United States centres of 
manufactures lag about an average of 
180 miles behind those of population. 
In Canada the relative positions have 
varied, but in 1931 the centre of manu- 
factures was about 60 miles behind that 


of 


be 
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of population. This is accounted for by 
the fact that while the now 
nearly 30 per cent of the total population 
it 15 of the total 
manufacturing. 

For interesting the 
subject of population in both 
past and future, reference may be made 
to a paper on: “The Correlation Bet- 
ween Population Density and Popula- 
tion Increase in Canada” read by Mr. 
M. C. MacLean the Canadian 


Political Science Association in 1933. 
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Warsaw 


The capital of Poland, like that of 
Germany, is an old city that has grown 
so fast in the last few years that its 
ancient streets and buildings have been 
pretty well submerged. The general 
impression is distinctly modern, public 
buildings, shops and homes that are not 
to a marked degree different from those 
In any large city of the present day, 
tram cars and taxis and cinema theatres, 
electric light and telephone and an 
excellent municipal filtration plant. One 
of the few things that mark it as different 
from a North American city—at least 
so far as surface impressions are con- 
cerned—is the drosky, a light open four- 
wheeled cab, rather suggestive in form 


of the ecaleche used by _ tourists 
in Quebee and Montreal. They 
are still popular with the leisurely 


people of Warsaw, and the clop-clop of 
the horses on the pavement sounds oddly 
like old times before the world was 
taken possession of by the automobile. 
The trams are small, holding about 
25 people, spotlessly clean, varnished 
and all the brass-work highly polished. 
They generally travel in pairs, and some- 
times three, the back trailer being 
always a smoking car. The fare is 
25 groszy, about 3 cents par or perhaps 


5 cents at the present value of the 
dollar. Another unfamiliar feature is 
the Jew, of whom there are a good many 
in Warsaw, though not nearly so numer- 
ous as in other parts of Poland. The 
Polish Jew is still in many ways the 
Jew of the Middle Ages, lives in a 
Ghetto, keeps to himself, and wears 
a long black gown, a black velvet hat, 
a long black beard, and glossy, greasy 
ringlets. The hotels are comfortable 
but seem inadequate for a city of over 
a million, but it must be remembered 
that Poland has not as yet dis- 
covered by the Transatlantic tourist, 
and is comparatively unknown even to 
the travelling public of other European 
countries. 


been 


Dresden 


This charming Saxon city on the Elbe 
is famous for its porcelain and grand 
opera. People come to Dresden to buy 
exquisitely decorated cups and saucers 
and to hear great music in one of the 
most impressive of the world’s opera 
houses. Wagner once conducted his 
own music here, and Strauss, a native 
of the town, always gives the first 
rendering of his latest composition in 


Dresden. The Dresden audience has 
been nurtured with fine music and is 
’ 





The heart of Dresden from the banks of the Elbe, 





showing some of its stately buildings 
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THE SMOKE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


They have called it the most exciting game in the 
world—and certainly in no other is skill of hand, 
quickness of eye and mastery of horsemanship so 
perfectly blended. You need, perhaps, to be a 
rider yourself to appreciate good polo to the full 

but you need not be an expert to feel the thrill 
of the bounding ball, the racing hooves of those 
thoroughbred ponies, the mounting excitement as 
the game wears on and the final decision sways 
perilously in the balance. Nor, when the game 
is over, do you need to be specially gifted to 
enjoy that famous cigarette which finds favour with 
all polo enthusiests—Wills' Gold Flake Cigerette: 












W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 
CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


A AUT? i? L ndaor @ quarter here 


Pocket tin of fifty —55 cents 
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sparing of its approval. If it accepts 
a new opera or a piece of music, the 
rest of Germany follows. At least, that 
is what they tell you in Dresden. Before 
the war many English and Americans 
came here to live because it was cheap 
and the conditions admirable. There 
is still both an English and an American 
quarter and an English and an American 
church, though the districts exist to-day 
not much more than in name. Dresden 
is not proud. It produces porcelain and 
grand opera, but it supplies 
Germany with chocolates and cigarettes, 
both produced in attractive, well-ap- 
pointed and admirably administered 
factories. Dresden lies in the valley of 
the Elbe, and the surrounding hill-sides 
were once famous for wine. The vine- 
yards were wiped out some years ago 
by an insect plague, and are only now 
beginning to come back. 


also 


Ellesmere Isiand 


The Oxford University Ellesmere Land 
Expedition sailed from London on July 
17th on the Norwegian sealer Signalhorn. 
It was announced that she would call 
at Disko Island to pick up seventy 
sledge dogs and at Thule for two families 
of Greenland Eskimos, and then try 
to force her way as far north as possible 
along the coast of Ellesmere before she 
must land the members of the Expedition. 
The Expedition would spend the autumn 
in laying depots as far north as possible 
from their winter quarters. Early next 
year the main party would travel north 
along the line of depots and establish an 
advanced base on the shore of Lake 
Hazel, and it is hoped that they may 
find a route to the unknown district on 
the other side of the mountains known 
as the United States Range. They 
expect to return to their main base in 
May to join the small party which will 
have been working there during their 
absence, and the united Expedition will 
cross to Greenland and travel south to 
Thule where a ship will pick them up. 
The Expedition was organized by 
Edward Shackleton and is led by Dr 
Noel Humphreys. One of the members 
of the party is Sergent Stallworthy of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
The above information is taken from a 
note in the September number of The 
Geographical Journal. 
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Major D. L. MeKeand reported on 
his return from the Arctic with the 
Canadian Government annual inspection 
and supply party that the Ellesmere 
Land Expedition had been unable to 
reach Ellesmere Island, that the Signal- 
horn had returned to Norway, and that 
the members of the Expedition would 
winter at Etah, crossing over next year 
to Ellesmere Island. 


Sir Percy Sykes 


Brigadier-General Sir Perey Sykes lec- 
tured in Ottawa on October 30th, under 
the joint auspices of the National 
Council of Education and the Canadian 
Geographical Society. His subject, 
which was illustrated with lantern slides, 
was Persia. Sir Percy Sykes has spent 
many years In that country, has travelled 
in every part of it, and has an intimate 
knowledge of the country, its history 
and its people. He is the author of a 
number of important books, including a 
History of Persia, Through Deserts and 
Oases of Central Asia and his admirable 
History of Exploration. 


The Air Mail 


The following 
number of The Bulletin (Canadian 
Airways Limited) brings home the 
amazing progress that is being made in 
cutting down the time for carrying mail 
half way round the world: 

Air mail on the incoming Empress of 
Britain, Sept. 13th, was landed at 
Rimouski, from which point it was 
flown to Montreal by Pilot V. J. Hatton 
in Canadian Airways plane CF-ACY. 
Pilot Hatton left Rimouski at 5.20 a.m. 
and on his arrival at St. Hubert airport 
at 8.15 a.m., letters destined for New 
York and the Western States were placed 
aboard a specially chartered Canadian 
Colonial Airways craft, which arrived at 
New York at 11.50 a.m. 

Mail for Chicago reached that city 
Thursday afternoon, and that for Seattle 
arrived Friday morning—five days and 
eighteen hours after leaving South- 
ampton. 

The Empress of Britain \eft South- 
ampton on Saturday, Sept. 8th, at 
1 p.m., and mail was delivered in 
Montreal on the following Thursday 
morning. Mail destined for Winnipeg 
arrived Friday noon. 


note in the current 
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eHe said to me—he got in a 
bunker at the thirteenth 


and took a mashie... 














el said to him—I got in a 
corner at the nineteenth 


and took a Johnnie Walker..! 


BORN 1820...STILL GOING STRONG..! 
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Editor’s Note Book 
















Our Contributors 


Most of this month’s contributors are 
already known to readers of the Journal. 
Mrs St John has been engaged for a 
considerable time in digging up material 
relating to the early history of New 
Westminster. Mr Kensit brings for- 
ward some very interesting facts in 
connection with the movement of the 
centres of population and_ industry 
steadily towards the heart of the con- 
tinent, in both Canada and the United 
States. Mr Westoby who told us some- 
thing about St Helena in an earlier 
number of the Journal, now writes enter- 
tainingly about the famous Kruger 
National Park in South Africa. Chesley 
Allen brings both imagination and wide 
knowledge as well as an admirable style 
to the interpretation of a subject in 
which most of us are interested. 

The Editor is very sorry indeed to 
have to report the recent death of 
Thomas Farmer of Montreal whose 
particularly fine photographs of Mount 
Royal illustrate the article on this sub- 
ject. There was an artistic feeling and 
discrimination about Mr Farmer’s work 
that gave it rare distinction. 


Geographical Conundrums 


Historical geography is full of them, 
and some of them are as baffling as 
“Lo, the poor Indian,” of whom we 
are told in Pope’s Essay on Man. 
Should it be regarded as an introduction 
to one who bore the somewhat Chinese 
name of Lo, or was the poet invoking 
the race? Also you remember the 
Browning incident, when he was asked 
the meaning of one of his unusually 
obscure verses, and replied ‘““When that 
was written God and Robert Browning 
knew the meaning; now only God 
knows.”’ Poetry has no monopoly of 
conundrums, though in historical geo- 
graphy their source lies rather in the 
absence of documentary or other ev- 
idence than in the too casual composition 
of writers. The uncertainty as to the 





exact landfall of John Cabot is duplicated 
by even greater uncertainty as to the 
site of Leif Erickson’s Vinland. There 
has been a good deal of speculation 
among historians as to what became of 
Henry Hudson after his mutinous crew 
had turned him adrift. Did he sail 
after them until death overtook him 
in one of its many forms, or did he fall 
a victim to Indians on the shores of 
James Bay, or prolong a_ wretched 
existence on one of the islands in the 
bay? What was the route of Etienne 
Brailé from Lake Simcoe to the Sus- 
quehanna? Did David Thomson ever 
see the river named after him in British 
Columbia? Who discovered Great Bear 
Lake? Any of you will recall scores 
of similar conundrums in the historical 
geography of Canada. 


The Ahkoond of Swat 


An article in the September number 
of The Geographical Journal (London) 
on “The Yusufzai State of Swat”’ brings 
to mind that amusing bit of nonsense in 
verse perpetrated many years ago by 
a Canadian journalist George Thomas 
Lanigan under the title at the head of 
this article. Lanigan was at that time 
on the staff of the New York World, and 
it was his duty to watch the late cable 
news and make what he could out of 
it for the morning paper. One night 
the stuff from abroad seemed unusually 
thin, and when the exasperated reporter 
picked up a despatch announcing with- 
out comment the news that the Ahkoond 
of Swat was dead—whoever he might 
be — he tore his hair. However, he 
must do something with it, so he sat 
down at his typewriter and concocted 
the following outrageous piece of dog- 
gerel, which in the next week or two 
was copied by hundreds of newspapers 
throughout North America. 


What, what, what, 

What’s the news from Swat ? 
Sad news, 
Bad news, 

Comes by the cable led 
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Through the Indian Ocean’s bed, 
Through the Persian Gulf, the Red 
Sea and the Med 

Iterranean he’s dead: 


The Ahkoond is dead! 


For the Ahkoond I mourn, 
Who wouldn’t ? 

He strove to disregard the message stern, 
But he ahkoodn’t. 


Dead, dead, dead; 
Sorrow Swats! 
Swats wha hae wi’ Ahkoond bled, 
Swats who he had often led 
Onward to a gory bed, 
Or to victory, 
As the case might be. 
Sorrow Swats! 
Tears shed, 
Shed tears like water, 
Your great Ahkoond is dead; 
That Swats the matter! 


Mourn, city of Swat! 

Your great Ahkoond is not, 

But lain ’mid worms to rot: 

His mortal part alone, his soul was 
caught 

(Because he was a good Ahkoond) 

Up to the bosom of Mahound. 

Though earthly walls his frame surround 

(Forever hallowed be the ground!) 

And sceptics mock the lowly mound 

And say, “He’s now of no ahkoond!”’ 

His soul is in the skies, 

The azure skies that bend above his loved 
Metropolis of Swat; 

He sees with larger, other eyes, 

Athwart all earthly mysteries 
He knows what’s Swat. 


Let Swat bury the great Ahkoond 

With a noise of mourning and of lamen- 
tation! 

Let Swat bury the great Ahkoond 

With the noise of the mourning of the 
Swattish nation! 


Fallen is at length 
Its tower of strength, 
It’s sun has dimmed ere it had nooned; 
Dead lies the great Ahkoond, 
The great Ahkoond of Swat 
Is not. 


The justification for resurrecting 
Lanigan’s contribution to human know- 
ledge is that a question he left un- 


“And How He’s Going 
To Enjoy It” 


Vil 
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Let Your Boy Know 
The Land He Lives In 


Thousands of Canadian fathers 
testify that Forest and Outdoors 
magazine gives their boys a 
partnership with Nature and a 
sense of good citizenship that 
nothing else can supply 


And the fathers only prescribe 


t they themselves enjoy 
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Grey Owl and baby beaver. 
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Grey Owl, famous friend of the 
oeaver and Jack Miner the 
Bird Man, and a score of other 
writers who live the life of the 
wilderness and interpret it with 
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Forest and Outdoors’ is a 
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excellently illustrated, and writ- 
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answered, and that probably has mildly 
intrigued a good many people, has at 
last been answered by Major Hay’s 
article—who was the Ahkoond? ‘‘Some 
time towards the end of the eighteenth 
century” says Major Hay ‘‘an ordinary 
Safi tribesman left his own country on 
the farther side of the Bajaur and 
settled at a hamlet called Jabrai in 
Upper Swat. About 1794 a son was 
born to him called Abdul Ghafur, who 
as a boy tended flocks and cattle, and 
when he began to grow up migrated, 
as many of the Swatis do, to the 
Peshawar District as a falib-ul-ilm, or 
seeker after religious knowledge. He 
studied at the feet of various Mullas 
and eventually settled down as a hermit 
in a small village near the Indus, where 
he staved for twelve years and acquired 
a great reputation for sanctity. Local 
politics at length forced him to migrate, 
and he wandered about for many years, 
until about 1845, when he returned to 
Swat and settled down at the village of 
Saidu. Here he remained till his death 
in 1877. His reputation as a_ saint 
rapidly increased and he soon became 
the leading figure in the valley, being 
famous all along the frontier as the 
Ahkoond of Swat. It was under his lead 
that the tribes took the field against us 
during the Ambela campaign of 1863, 
but apart from this his attitude to the 
British Government was not generally 
one of hostility, and his chief anxiety 
appears to have been to maintain the 
independence of his beloved Swat.”’ 
So that’s that. 


Simon Fraser 


It is unfortunate that, while the 
narrative of Alexander Mackenzie has 
been repeatedly reprinted, and that of 
David Thompson is available in the 
admirable edition of the Champlain 
Society, edited by Dr J. B. Tyrrell, the 
only form in which one can find the 
dramatic story of Simon  Fraser’s 
exploration of the British Columbia 
river that bears his name are in the rare 
collection of narratives of the fur trade 
Masson’s Bourgeois de la Compagnie du 
Nord-ouest, and in the almost equally 
inaccessible History of the North West 
Coast by H. H. Bancroft. Some day it 
is to be hoped that Fraser’s very 
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readable journal will be published, with 
notes, in a form that will be accessible 
to the ordinary reader. 


Fraser was born in Bennington, 
Vermont, about the year of the American 
invasion of Canada. His widowed 
mother brought him to Three Rivers as 
a child — another famous explorer con- 
nected with the history of that ancient 
town on the St Lawrence. He entered 
the service of the North West Company 
in 1792, and ten years later became 
one of the Partners, or Bourgeois as they 
were called. In 1805 he was put in 
charge of the New Caledonia department 

now northern British Columbia, and 
it was while there that he conceived the 
ambitious idea of exploring the great 
river, now known as the Fraser, to the 
sea. After almost incredible difficulties 
and dangers, he got through the in- 
numerable hazards of that most turbulent 
stream, running in a frail canoe rapids so 
violent that it did not seem possible 
that any human craft could win 
through. This Canadian journey of 
1808 has few parallels in the history of 
exploration, asan example of indomitable 
pluck and perseverence under appalling 
circumstances. 


Charting Coast of Baffin Island 


The Hydrographic Service of Canada 
has now been engaged for two seasons 
in charting the southern coast of Baffin 
Island, or in other words the northern 
shore of Hudson Strait. The survey 
parties had their base on Lower Savage 
Islands in Gabriel Strait. Through this 
turbulent strait, according to the chief 
of the survey expedition, Mr F. C. 
Goulding Smith, tidal currents sweep 
with amazing strength. The islands are 
so difficult of approach that they are 
seldom visited even by the adventurous 
Eskimo. As plant life is practically 
absent from these bleak rocks, animal 
life is confined to seals, an occasional 
walrus or polar bear, and a few white 
foxes. The work of charting the coast 
was carried out by means of two small 


motorboats. Tidal observations were 


also taken at Lower Savage Islands while 
the survey was in progress. 
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Amongst the New Books 











A History of Exploration from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Sir 
Percy Sykes. Toronto: The Musson 
Book Company. 1934. $7.50. 

Years of exploration and travel in 
various parts of the world, and a 
keen and discriminating interest in the 
achievements of others, made Sir Percy 
Sykes the ideal man to undertake the 
colossal task of writing the story of 
exploration down through the ages. 
The available material is so vast, and so 
packed with good stuff, that one of the 
most difficult parts of the task must 
have been to keep it within the bounds 
even of this substantial book of 374 
pages. After a brief survey of early 
explorations, the story of the expedition 
of Alexander the Great is told, then the 
achievements of Chinese travellers, the 
Romans, Arabs, the Vikings, Pilgrims 
and Crusaders, Marco Polo, Ibn Battuta, 
Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Columbus, the 
Conquistadors, Magellan, adventurers of 
the North, in China and Tibet, in Siberia 
and Japan, Captain Cook, exploration 
in America, in Australia, on the Niger, 
Livingstone and Stanley and other 
African explorers, Central Asia, Arabia, 
the Arctic and the Antarctic. Adequate 
consideration is given to the work of the 
explorers of Canada, from Cartier to 
Amundsen. Inevitably in a work of 
such magnitude one finds a few slight 
topographical and other minor errors. 
The Search for the Western Sea, for 
instance, is credited to L. T. Burpie. 
The maps and illustrations are excellent, 
and so is the Index. 

x * * 


One's Company. A Journey to China. 
By Peter Fleming. Toronto: Jonathan 
Cape. 1934. $3. 

Those who have read Mr Fleming’s 
Brazilian Adventure will need no recom- 
mendation of this second book of travel. 
J. B. Priestley described the former as 
“crammed with sound observation, good 
writing, humour, and a unique blend of 
disillusion, fool hardiness and _ high 
spirits’, and the same unusual comment 


might be applied to One's Company. Mr 
Fleming travels east through Russia and 
Siberia to Manchukuo, becomes involved 
in a train wreck, interviews the new 
Emperor Pu Yi, goes campaigning with 
Japanese troops after bandits, flies to 
Jehol, enjoys a Geisha party, moves 
south to Pekin, travels up the Yangtse 
by boat, meets Chiang Kai-shek, and, 
working his way south, gets a lot of 
first-hand information about the Chinese 
Communists. His views on _ present 
conditions in China are well worth 
reading, and when he is not in this 
serious vein he is equally entertaining. 
* * * 


Eskimo Year. By George Miksch Sutton. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1934. $3.50. 

Dr Sutton, who is Curator of Birds 
at Cornell University, spent a year on 
that immense mass of rock in the 
northern part of Hudson Bay known as 
Southampton Island. His purpose was 
to study the birds and mammals of the 
island, but he also made excellent use of 
opportunities to study the Eskimo, their 
manners and customs and their many 
admirable qualities, all of which he 
puts very readably into this book. 

* * * 


Arctic Trader. By Philip H. Godsell. 
New York: G. P. Putman’'s Sons. 
1934. 

Mr Godseli’s name will be familiar to 
readers of the Journal as he has con- 
tributed articles on the Ojibways and the 
Stoneys. In this book he brings to- 
gether the experiences of twenty years 
in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; years packed with adventure 
in the North Country; travel by land 
and water and air to such remote parts 
of Canada as Victoria Island and King 
William Land; experiences with fur- 
traders, Mounted Police, Indians, 
Eskimo. A book well worth reading. 
The President of the Canadian Geogra- 
phical Society, Dr Charles Camsell, 
writes an appreciative Introduction. 
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Town and People of Modern Germany. 
By Robert Medill McBride. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Company. $5. 
Although published some little time 

ago, this book contains so much interest- 

ing material to any one contemplating 

a visit to Germany, or wishing to be 

better informed on the subject, that one 

has no hesitation in commending it. 

Mr McBride opens his book with the 

Rhine, then he takes us with him up 

the valleys of the Ahr and the Moselle, 

pays a visit to Wiesbaden, Homburg, 

Frankfort and Heidelberg, roams through 

the Black Forest, then to the Alps and 

towns of Bavaria, the home of Luther, 
mediaeval cities of the Harz Mountains, 

Berlin and its neighbourhood, Saxony, 

and the far-flung towns of the Hanseatic 

League. Mr McBride writes as one who 

has seen Germany both before and since 

the War, and is able to write intelligently 
and entertainingly on the changes that 
have taken place, and from a _ wider 
point of view the contrast between 
modern Germany and her ancient towns 
with their memories of the Middle Ages. 
The book is very well illustrated with 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. 
* * * 


Germany Reborn. By General Hermann 
Goering. London: Elkin Mathews ©& 
Marrot Ltd. 1934. 2/6. 

There has been so much discussion, 
favourable and unfavourable by out- 
siders, of Adolf Hitler and his spectacular 
reorganization of Germany, that it is 
very well worth while to hear from one 
who stands so close to the German 
leader as General Goering. General 
Goering makes no pretense to the 
dispassionate attitude of the scientific 
investigator. He writes as one whole- 
heartedly in sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary changes of the last year or so, and 
as one who is convinced that what has 
been done is unquestionably in the best 
interests of the German people. He 
gives us his own point of view as to the 
War, the Treaty of Peace, the Republican 
governments in Germany, the advent of 
Hitler, and the events of 1933, and 
discusses his own particular task, the 
reorganization of the police, the wiping 
out of Marxism and Communism, the 
working out of new ideas in forestry, 
aviation, ete. 
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